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ABSTRACT 

The Republic of South Africa has devised a 
comprehensive system of education, conceptualized and controlled by 
the country's Whites r which is designed to develop the large African 
majority along lines deemed to serve the best interests of the White 
majority. It has been in existence since 195*4 and spans the entire 
curriculum from first grade through university. There are virtually 
no alternatives unless the African undertakes study by correspondenc 
or physically leaves the country r which is rarely permitted by the 
government. In describing the entire system most attention has been 
given to implicit and explicit educational objectives and to the 
instruments of control to enforce conformity to the education system 
by children, ^teachers, and parenrs. Compensating for the lack of 
detailed curriculum information, material on legal and procedural 
controls indicates that the South African Government views Bantu 
Education as a vital instrument for sustaining the present political 
economic and social system. (Author/JH) 
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SCKOOLII'G FOR SERVITUDE 

Some Aspects of South Africans Bantu 
Education System 

E. Jefferson Murphy 

P reface 

The Republic of South Africa has devised a comprehensive 
system of education, conceptualized and controlled by the 
country *s Whites, which is designed to develop the large 
African majority along lines deemed to serve the best interests 
of the White minority. It has been in existence since 195^^ 
and spans the entire curriculum from first grade through uni- 
versity. There is virtually no alternative form of education 
available to an African unless he studies wholly by correspon- 
dence, or physically leaves the country. The latter alternative 
is rarely permitted by the South African Government; those who 
leave often do so illegally. 

This paper is chiefly a description of the entire system, 
with slightly more intensive attention to its implicit and ex- 
plicit objectives, and \3 instruments of control developed by 
the Government to enforce conformity to the educational system 
by children, teachers, and parents. Such a broad scope inevit- 
ably requires a degree of superficiality in a short paper. 
Compensating partially for the lack of detailed curriculum 
description, however, is the interesting material available on 
legal and procedural controls, which makes it abundantly clear 
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that the South African Government views Bantu Education as a 
vital instrxment for sustaining or even expanding the present 
political, economic, and social impotence of the African majority. 

Introduction: The South African 3ackg;round 

The Republic (formerly Union) of South Africa, occupying 

some ^1-72, 359 square miles of the southern tip of the African 

continent, has a total population of almost 20,000,000, comprised 

of the following ethnic-racial groups: 

Africans (Bantu language speakers): li|',600,000 

Europeans (Dutch and English descended): 3,300,000 

Coloureds (Mixed racially): 1,500,000 

Asians (chiefly from India): 600,000 

Of these four population groups, the African majority are 

the aboriginal occupants of the country, having established 

themselves in most of the present territory prior to the 1500 's, 

and having settled the northern area well before 1000 A.D. 

Distantly related in race, language, and culture to the African 

populations of West and Central Africa, the Bantu- speaking 

Africans today cover virtually all of Africa south of the equator, 

as vrell as the Republic. Over this vast territory they manifest 

obvious traits of cultural and linguistic kinship, despite being 

divided into more than 300 "tribes", or language groups. At 

least as early as the time of Christ the Bantu-speaking peoples 

developed a complex technology, including numerous varieties of 

agriculture, herding cattle and other animals, manufacturing 

cloth from cotton, hair, and bark, and mining and working 

several metals — iron, copper, gold, and tin being the most 

important. 



yhe Europeans are divided into tvio "tribes.^' The Afr'^kanors, 
descended from the or3 ginal Dutch settlers but incorporating 
French Kugenots, Germans, Scots, and Irish, compose some Sofo 
of the white population. The English, descended from British 
settlers and speaking Eaiglish as a mother tongn^e (the Afrikaners 
speak Afrikaans, an evolved language based on Dutch), make up 
the renaininp: kOfo. Although the original Dutch settlers began 
arriving in the mid--17th century, the largest influx of 17hite 
settlers was during the 19th centurjr. 

The Coloureds are a hybrid group that was formed originally 
by Dutch-Hof tentot marriages or illicit matings, but has absorbed 
numerous lialays and Africans over the centuries. Largely con- 
centrated in the Cape Province, many of the Coloureds speak 
Afrikaans as their mother tongue, belong to the Dutch Reformed 
Church, and share some cultural affinities with the Afrikaners. 
But they have a, distinctive ethnic sense of identify, recognizing 
themselves as a separate group with its o\m culture. 

The Asians are concentrated mainly in the province of Natal, 
V'lhQve they came during the latter half of the 19th century to 
work on sugarcane plantations, to serve as labor on railroads, 
and to work on European farms. Although many have developed 
gard^en farming as independent farmers, the majority have settled 
in Durban and other cities as a class of small businessmen, 
professionals, semi-skilled viorkers, or clerks. 

Because South Africa incltides several areas of substantial 
fertility and great mineral resources, an economy has developed 
vrhich is basically modern and European in character. During 



the 19th century large amounts of capital flowed in from Europe 
and America to exploit the deposits of diamonds and gold. How- 
ever, the 'fhite settlers were able to build up a prccess by 
which they wore able to amass capital as well. Yet all aspects 
of the economy iiave traditionally been based on cheap labor; 
only recently have l^hor intensive manufacturing developments 
occurred. More thaii two thirds of the African population, and 
virtually all the Coloured and Asian peoples, are involved full 
or part time in the economy that is controlled by Europeans • 

European set biers established their control of South 
Africa, in the first instance, through military conquest. 
Durinp; the l6th and 17th centuries wars and other conflicts 
between Dutch ajid Hottentot enabled the Dutch, with their 
superior military teclmology and skills., to settle all of the 
Hottentot lands. The result was the almost total extinction 
of the Hottentots as a i^eoples. Today their genetic character- 
istics survive in the Coloured and some African groups, but 
their language is dcaa. 

rilitary conflict betvreen Europeans and Africans of the 
"^antu language group began in the early 18th century, on a sub*- 
stantial scr.lo, and it continued with fevr periods of peace until 
the 20th century. Although the large numbers and more advanced 
military toclTiology of the Africans were sufficient to prevent 
annihilation, they could not prevent Suropea:ii occtipation of the 
most fertile lands. Today the lands occupied by Africans com- 
prise roughly 13% of the country territory, and in general 
those are the most arid and least fertile portions. 



V^ith the European conquest and occupation of the better 
lands, Africajis were p:radually forced into an economically 
depressed condition, which was worsened "by their being required 
to pay taxes in cash. The result has been that nearly two- 
thirds of the African population lives around European cities 
and on European farms. Even the third living on African lands 
is irapoverished, and must export labor to the mines and other 
parts of the IPnite dominated economy in order to survive. 

In order for the -Jhite minority to perpetuate this situation 
ri^^id patterns of social segregation and political cxclusiveness 
have been developed. Even during the most liberal and expansive 
periods of South African history, Africans have been permitted 
little opportunity to compete with the '/hites in the economic 
and political life of the country. Since the 1920's, however, 
as the White economy and society have grovni into their modern 
burgeonin^r condition, there has been a progressive development 
of lep:islation and institutions of control \;hich have gradually 
removed the fevi opportunities for African entry into the V/hite 
arena that previously existed. 

This progressive development of iJhite control took a vivid 
form in 19^8, and subsequently, when the National Party came 
to power. In that year the National Party, which appeals almost 
entirely to Afrikaner voters, won a narrow majority in Parliament 
and began to devise laws and ordinances which first of all ex- 
panded its majority in Parliament and the Senate, and secondly 
allowed it a comprehensiveness of political and legal control of 
the country greater than any ever before devised. 



The /Ifrikanor people tend to bo poorer, more rural, more 
isolationist and conservative, and, if anything, more approhcn-- 
sive of African advancement than the British settlers. Further, 
they have never lost their sense of resentment at their defeat 
in the An,<2;lo-Boer Mar, and the manj^ years of British political 
domination of the country. Once their political party came to 
power, thoy moved rapidly and aggressively to capitalize on the 
long-avraited opportunity. (Africans have not been the solo 
objects of their use of this power; British language, culture, 
and political ideas have been dislodged from their former domin- 
ance over Afrikaans, and the rank and file of the English 
speaking pooplo have become a slightly anxious minority politic- 
ally and culturally. Despite this, however, the main thrust of 
National Party actions after 19^8 was to entrench Vfhite privilege 
and position, especially against possible Black African challenge). 

Apartheid, the Afrikaans word used popularly by the National 
Party, has come to symbolize, in irorld thinking. South x\frica^s 
now policy of racial segregation and discrimijiation. All students 
of South AfriCc?.n affairs, hovrever, are agreed that apartheid is 
little different from the earlier policies of segregation, save 
in its conscious, comprehensive conceptualization, through which 
the tiny loopholes of Black personal achievement that had pre- 
viously existed vrero plugged. In recent years South Africans 
have be;^2i to deemphasizo the word apartheid, and have widely 
adopted the nevrcr concept of separate development. Separate 
development is a na. tural outgrov;th of early segregation and 
more recent apartheid; it has a dynamic quality which implies 



planned dcvclopmc:at of the African people tov;ard a. permanent 
acceptance of apartheid. 

Separate development begins with the existence of four 
main and purportedly unmixablc racial elements in the South 
/African population, each vrith its o\m culture, language, atti- 
tudes, and interests. The large African group is in turn al- 
leged to be comprised of eight identifiable units (the "tribes") 
the rorthem Sotho, Southern Sotho, Swazi, Tsonga, Tswana, Venda 
Xhosa, and Zulu. The prevailing European theology holds that 
these groups were created by God to be and remain different. 
Contemporary intellectual and political spokesmen among the 
Europoa:iis maintain that the existing differences ajid life-styles 
of these groups are too great to permit comfortable co-exis- 
tence vjithin a. flexible, liberal state v;ithout increasing racial 
conflict and sooner or later the destruction of iJhite civiliza- 
tion by the loss civilized majority. The Nationalists^ policy 
of separate development vjill, according to its protagonists, 
safoguai'd IThite interests, prevent asiy increase in racial con- 
flict, anrl permit the gradual evolution of the African groups 
alon-^T their unique, God-given cultural linos. The Africa;ns are 
to be concentrated in "homelands" within the Republic, which, 
in the indefinite future, may develop into quasi-independent 
states. 

The position is typically stated by Dr. K, F, Vcnvoerd, 

the forraor Prime Minister: 

"Throughout history the creation of states has 
brought \>rith it contentment,.,. It is as unlikely.,, 
to hold together the Whites and the Bantu in peace,,. 
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in one multi-racial unit as it is to throw 
together iCliosa, Basuto, and Zulu without con- 
flict into one communal entity." 

If the more benignly stated purposes of separate develop- 
ment (the provision of homelands, self-government, and assisted 
economic development to the African peoples) are genuine (which 
is dubious), one major obstacle looms at the outset: the African 
"homelands^* at present number 260, most being tiny patches of 
land, a fex-; square miles in extent, surrounded by European 
farming country. Only the Xhosa (in the Transkei-Ciskei area), 
the Zulu, and the Venda have significant blocks of territory, 
and even their lands are hopelessly overcrov;ded, eroded, and 
lacking in resources^ liost African critics of the separate 
development concept, recognizing the inadequacy of African land 
holdings and knowing how utterly dependent upon African labor 
Europerji industry is, regard the homeland idea as referring 
more properly to population pens, in vrhich African labor can be 
kept in austere pasturage during periods when they are not 
needed in the European economy. 

"^^oth the earlier static statement of apartheid and the later 
dynamic statement of separate development are multi-faceted: 
National Party thinkers and politicians have created a state 
with nea^r-total central government control over civic and poli- 
tical life. A large and well-trained force of police and army 
has been transformed into a highly effective instrument of law 
enforcement. Numerous lavjs restricting speech, the press, 
assembly, labor anions, political parties, and population move- 
ment have been introduced and passed in Parliament. Hany of 
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those laws give individual Cr.binet liinisters unlimited power 
to arrest, detain, and restrict citizens who are believed to be 
capable of unacceptable action; it is not even necessary to wait 
until illeri;al actions have been performed. 

This rip;orous pa.ttem of central control has been used 
freely to stifle effective dissent, both among vJhites and Africans, 
. although in the case of Whites the Goveriiment has been, to date, 
careful to act primarily a^?:ainst minority political elements — 
the National Party has shovm considerable political sagacity in 
stoppin,^ short of offending the large core of VHiite voters, 
En.^?:lish or Afrikaan,s, who appreciate toughness so long as it is 
directed at Non-whites or the radical fringe. VJhere Africans 
are concerned, however, only a tiny minority of VJhite voters, 
normally less than 10^, have indicated any real reservation 
about the totalitarian actions taken to control the Black popula- 
tion. (Presumably, but by no means certainly, the Vlhite elec- 
torate would refuse to accept "final solutions" on the Nazi 
Oermpjiy model, but they have raised only minority dissent at the 
expansion of other techniques that show much in common v/itw 
Hitler's regime) . 

Eighteen years of National Party implementation of its 
policies of separate development and prevention of effective 
dissent has a.riven underground, or into exile, all African leaders 
who are not in prison. Several thousand liberal and radical 
^Ihites have suffered the same fate. Token \/hite liberal opposi- 
tion has been allov/ed to continue, but apparently only to the 
extent that the Government believes it offers no serious threat. 

ERIC 
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As of 1972 the I'Ctionnl Govcriimont socms unshakably ontrorLchccl 
in power, vrith no real opposition allowed to operate, except for 
VThite parties that command sizeable follox>rings and share the 
basic objective of continued Vihite domination. 

In the implementation of separate development, the National 
Government has p;iven significant attention to a complete reorien- 
tation of the system of education in the country, especially 
the education of Africans, Thus it is that the system of Bantu 
Education vjas planned and introduced, as an integral part of 
the Government's total effort to entrench White power and position. 

Education for Africans Before 19 5^ 

Just e.s the terms apartheid and separate development re- 
placed the term segrep;ation as a, description of racial policy, 
so the term Bantu education has replaced rTativc education. In 
South Africa's 'Tnite community, Africans i^erc at one time called 
"Kaffirs," a term which carried the contemptuous affect of the 
American term "nigger," Eventually it was replaced by the less 
abusive term "native," i^hich is still widely used among English 
speakinp: Whites, But the Boors, x\Those name for themselves is 
Afrikaners (Africans) , drev/ the line at using the term African 
for the indigenous inhabitants of the country. Instead, they 
developed, at least in the more dignified circles of church, 
school, and government, the term "Bantu," which is properly the 
name of a group of African languages* (It comes originally from 
the root "ntu," for person, and the plural prefix "ba"). Africans 
themselves would ra.rely term themselves Bantu; they would either 
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distinquish their ethnic membership, such as Xhosa or Zulu, or 
simply refer to themselves as Africans, They have developed 
atensivc resentment of the \/hite use of both Bantu and Native, 
roprarding both terms as condescending and linked with European 
attitudes of superiority. 

^>antu Education, once conceptualized and enacted into lavj, 
represented a generally sharper break with previous practice 
than did other forms of V/hite action toward Black, This would 
seem to derive from the fact that the Government expects it, over 
a period of years, to restrain the minds of young Africans into 
channels of submission and away from thoupjhts of coveting Uhite 
position and privilege. 

Prior to 1953 (whe3i the Bantu Education Act was passed) there 
was little uin.iformity in the education for African children, since 
each of the four provinces had ultimate authority and the central 
government had none. Further, rnrmy schools for Africans were 
private schools, generally managed by churches and missions, and 
the provinces tended to allow a degree of freedom within which the 
private schools could operate. On the whole, however, the educa- 
tion obtained by most African children was modeled on that pro- 
vided for Europeans, especially at secondary and university level. 

African education consisted of a I3 year pro-college curri- 
culum. Primary school included Substandard A, Substandard B, and 
Standards 1 and 2. Often the next four standards (grades), 3 
through 6, xvere considered an extension of primary school, al- 
though they were also, in some areas, grouped into a middle 
school. Secondary schooling was separately organized, and 
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and consisted of l^orns I throuf^h V, 

Each province evolved a separate curriculum, or s/llabus, 
for African primary education, . but that in secondary school was 
p:onorally the saine as that for European students. 

At university level, there was one private institution for 
Non-white students: the University College of Fort Hare (formerly 
the South African Native College), founded in 1926. Although 
autonomous in many respects. Fort Hare's degrees wore granted 
by nearby Rhodes University, an older White institution. Support 
for Port Karc came from the Government, the provinces, several 
churches, and private individuals ojid trusts, as well a,s from 
tuition fees. Cape To^m, Witwatorsrand, and ratal, three of the 
White South African universities, admitted a limited number of 
Africr-n students: although at the latter Africans attended sep- 
arate classes. 

The financing of African educcation came from a variety of 
sources. The national government made an annual contribution to 
the provinces, which came from both general revenues and taxes 
paid by Africans. Provincial revenues also provided a portion of 
costs. At all institutions in which churches and missions had a 
role they provided a measure of additional support. And tuition 
\ms almost universal, even at primary school level. Even at the 
lev; levels tuition generally represented (sometimes as little as 
the equivalent of [^20 or •'iii20 per year) it was a considerable 
burden on African parents, who were paying for the education of 
their children both directly through tuition and indirectly 
through taxes. 
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As p^onorr.l rule African schools wore managed or super- 
vised by boards or govcrnmontal bodies on which few Africans 
sat; those boards with African members almost universally main- 
tained a '/hite majority. African parents, therefore, were little 
connected with the schools attended by their children, despite 
a pervasive interest iix education on the part of virtually all 
Africans. Psychologically the situation was one in which VJhites, 
of superior standing and culture, provided schoolint^ for Africans, 
alon/^ 'fhite lines, and it was not expected that African parents 
need have any voice in the process, except in cases where the 
parents vrere themselves well educated and perhaps employed at 
or near the school. 

Quantitatively Africans lap:ffed far behind South Africa's 
vfhito children Iv education. In 1953 some ^1% of African 
children of school ago wore enrolled in schools, but more than 
90?^ of this number wore in primary classes. Historically there 
has been a tremendous drop-out rate between the third and eighth 
years of school (StanAa,rd I to Standard VI), so that few of the 
African children in school in 1953 would have remained in school 
for more than perhaps four years. In 1953 > for example, roughly 
3.5^> of the 900,000 Africans in school were in post-primary 
classes, nakinp- a total of about 31,000 between Forms I and V. 
In hiprher education, there were just over 1,000 in university 
courses: 555 takinp: correspondence courses from the University 
of South Africa; 3OO at Fort Hare; and about 200 at Natal, 
•fitwatorsra^d, and Cape Town. 



Unimpressive thouc^h those fi,a;urcs may bo, thoy indicate 
that a tiny trickle of African students were able to move into 
secondary schools and oven into iinivcrsities, there to study the ^ 
same courses and qualify for the same certificates and degrees 
as White stud.ents. To the extent that African political move- 
ments have been successful in South Africa's recent history, 
their leadership has boon dravm in large measure from the products 
of this trickle; from teachers, lai^yers, doctors, church ministers, 
and others vjho had completed either secondary school or university. 
National Party spokesmen, especially after coming to power in 19^8, 
have singled out these few well educated and vocal Africans for 
both persecution and as examples of the dangers of permitting 
Africans to follow VFhite lines of educational development. One 
of the key objectives of Bantu Education, as will bo noted below, 
has been to keep Africans physically separate from Whites in 
schools at any level, to direct them into curricula which will 
lessen their desire to compete in the Vfhite world, and to control 
their numbers sn that thoy will bo trained for employment in 
x\frican areas. 

^antu Education: Concepts and Implementation 

One of the first acts of the National Government x^as to 
appoint, in January, 19^9i a commission of study under the chair- 
manship of Dr. 'T.vf.Il. Eisolen, a prominent educator and member of 
the Party, to study "Native Education." Its terms of reference 
indicate the concerns of Afrikaner policy planners: 
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(a) The formulation of the principles ajid aims of 
oducn.tion for natives a.s an indvjpendont race, in 
which their past and present, their inlieront racial 
qualities, their distinctive characteristics and 
aptitude, and their needs under everchanging social 
conditions are taken into consideration, 

(b) The extent to which the existing primary, secon-- 
dary, and vocational education system for Natives 'and 
the trainin/?; of Native teachers should be modified in 
respect of the content and form of the syllabuses in 
order to conform to the proposed principles and aims, 
and to prepare Natives more effectively for their 
future occupa-tions. 

(c) The organization and administration of the various 
branches of Native Education. 

(d) The basis on which such education should bo 
financed. 

(o) Such other aspects of Native education as may bo 
related to the preceding. 

Of those terms of reference, (a) clearly embodies the Afri- 
kaner belief in the fundamental separateness of peoples by race, 
while (b) just as clearly foreshadows the intent to reshape 
African education according to European ideas of the needs of 
developing African culture and the requirements of the White 
controlled economy. 

The Eisclen Commission reported its findings and recommenda- 
tions in 1951, and launched a series of public and parliamentary 
debates which culminated in the Bantu Education Act of 1953j 
which was broadened by amendments in 195^i 1956 1 1959 1 1961, and 
196^. While acknowledging that all the Africans from wh.\. it had 
taken evidence expressed "an extreme aversion to any education 
specially adapted for the Bantu," the Eisolon Commission concluded 
that "Educational practice must recognize thP-t it has to deal with 
a T^.antu child, that is, a child trained and conditioned in Bantu 
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culture, endowed with a knoviledRe of c. r^antu language, and imbued 
with values, interests and behavior patterns learned at the knee 
of a ^antu mother," It recommended that a specially designed 
system of Bantu education bo developed (according to principles 
suggested by the Commission, but to be spelled out in more detail, 
pragmatically, by Uhite educationists who would control the 
system) and that it bo an integral part of a carefully planned 
policy of socio-economic development for the Bantu peoples. 

Positive implementation of the 1953 Bantu Education Act 
bop;an in 195^, after the Government felt that it had allowed the 
Act's opponents ample time to express their criticisms. The 
criticisms arose in a crescendo from Africans, church leaders, 
liberals, outside observors, most educators, (and even from many 
Afrikaners who feared the Act was designed to improve African 
education!), but had virtually no influence on the passage or 
later implementation of the legislation. A reviev; of the stead- 
fastness which the National Party exhibited in guiding the legis- 
lation through Parliament, and in subsequent implementation, 
makes it plain that there was a deeply felt sense of purpose that 
had originated long before the appointment of the Eisolen Com- 
mission and the later acts. (This paper i^ill not review this 
process, but the dato, on controls set forth bclov; attest to its 
methodical nature) . 

A revealing and interesting statement of the special Afri- 
kaner philosophy of "Christian National Education," which obvi- 
ously influenced the members of the Eiselen Commission and later 
helped to shape P^nntu Education, was made in 19^8 by the Fedora - 
^ si_e. vajfi Afrikaanse Kulturveroniginge j. an association of Afrikaans 
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rclij5!:ious, cultur.'xl, and political c?,ssociations: 

Uo bcliGvc that the vocation aiid task of white South 
Africa with respect to the Native is to christianize 
him and to help him on culturally, and that this voca-- 
tion and task has already found its immediate applica- 
tion in the principle of trusteeship, in not placing 
the J-ative on a level with the white, and in segro- 
f2:ation. For this reason we iDelievo that any system 
of teaching and educating i^atives should be based 
upon these principles. In accordance with those 
principles we believe that the teaching and education 
of the 'vativo must be based on the European's attitude 
to life and to the world, more particularly that of 
the Boor nation (Afrikaner people) as the senior 
EuropooAi trustee of the Native; and that the Native 
should be led, mutatis mutandis, to an acceptance of 
the Christian and national principles in education... 
The financinf^ of riative education must be placed on 
such a basis that it is not provided at the cost of 
Europepji education. 

The liberal viov; of education for Africans, put forward 
vrith snno vif^or by missions and church educators during the 
debates over the Eiselon Commission report and the Bantu Educa- 
tion Act, is well stated by a letter from the >"atal Native Educa- 
tion Advisory ^.^ard, sent in 1952 to the Natal Director of Educa- 
tion, This Board stated that it was unable ^ 

...to accept the terms on which the Commissioners 
wore required to make their report, '.ic as a Board 
d--^ not regard the Bantu in South Africa as an inde- 
pendent reuce. Ue consider that they are not now, 
nor are they over likely to be, independent of the 
rest of South Africa, either culturally, socially, 
economically or poli tically . . .V/e believe that in 
South iVfrica we have a multi-racial society and 
that an attempt to divide the country into racial 
.o:roups developing along different lines is unsound 
and therefore impracticable, and that any attempt 
to implement such a programme must inevitable fail. 
We as a Board, therefore, feeling that the Report 
presupposes such a division of education into racial 
groups, find ourselves unable to support these recom- 
mendations of the Report. 

The National Government listened with a certain patience 
to such statements of dissent, but found them imconvincing^ 
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In f^-ct, it was so^n rcvoalod (during 1955 s-nd 1956) that it was 

G<^»vcrnjnont • s intention t^ force the church-mission educators out 

of the field of African education as ra.pidly as was consistent 

with political prudence. As early as 1953i the future pattern 

of action was clearly implied in a statement by the then Kiniste: 

of Native Affairs (later Prime Minister), H.F. Verwocrd in which 

ho revealed much of the Government's intention in regard to 

African education. (The underlined words, added by the author 

-^f this paper, reveal the Government attitude toward the church- 

m.cn who had tra.ditiona-lly dominated African education a.nd who 

shared the views expressed by the llatal Board) . 

Racial reltaticus cannot improve if the wrong type 
of education is given to Natives. They cannot im- 
prove if the result of Native education is the 
creation of frustrated people who, as a result of 
the education they have received, have expectations 
in life which circumstances in South Africa do not 
alloi>r to be fulfilled immediately, when it creates 
people who are trained for professions not open to 
them, when there are people vrho ha.vc received a form 
of cultural training; which strengthens their desire 
for v/hite-collar occupations to such an extent that 
there are more such people than openings available. 
Therefore, good racial relations are spoilt when the 
correct education is not given. Above all, good 
racial relations cannot exist when the education is 
given under the control of DooiPle who create wrong 
oxDOctations on the -part of the Native himself > iX 
such Deople believe in a -policy of eaua.lity ^ IX, let 
me say y for example ^ a Communist gives this training 
to the Natives. Such a person vrill, by the vory nature 
of the education he gives, both as regards the content 
of that education and as rv.^gards its spirit, create 
expectations in the minds of the Bantu which clash 
with the possibilities in this country, IJb i^ there - 
f "^re necessary that Native education should be con - 
trolled in such a way that it should be in accord with 
the policy of the State , 

After passage of the Act in 1953, the Government began its 
implementation in earnest, early in 195^. The Act provided for 
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three t^^pcs schools: (1) schools opcrctcd under the auspices 
of Bantu Authorities; (2) schools operated directly by the Govern- 
ment; rmd (3) priv-nto schools registered by Government and opera- 
ted imder close Governncnt supervision. The chief officers of 
Government frequently stated that they rep^arded the first and 
second types as the most important, and the typos which should 
p:row over stronger, to the point where schools of the third type 
would become unnecessary. 

Schools of the first type, operated under Ban.tu Authorities, 
were to be located in Bantu homelands; in the Trajiskei, for 
example, which v>ras the first "^^antustan" to be organized and set 
on the path of limited self-government by its African population, 
virtually all schools were to bo placed under the control of 
the Transkeian Territorial Authority, Each school wa.s to have 
an advisory b^ard, composed of African parents and members of 
the community, whn were nnminatod by the local authority (the 
appointed chief) and approved by the Kinister of Bantu Education 
or his dolofrate (usually the civil service Secretary of Bantu 
Education or one of his deputies — all VJhite) , 

At first /glance the emphasis on schools of this type seemed 
to be a major step toward commimity control, and the making of 
schools that were relevantly pa.rt of the local community. In 
actual fract. White control was so perva.sive that African influ- 
ence has been severely restricted; as viill be demonstrated later 
when instrur.ents of control are examined, Africans have been 
placed in a position which virtually forces them to behave 
according to Vhito dictates, 2?ubbor-s tamping 1/hito control. 
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Chiefs, \^ho e.ro at the top of tho territorial governing authori- 
ties, owe their power, position, and emnlurnents to the South 
Africnn Governraont, uncooperative chiefs can be and are re- 
moved. The Department of Bantu iHducati on is empowered to set 
teacher conditions, to monitor activities in classrooms and 
board meotinp^s, and to re^s^late student behavior. Parents on 
boards can be vetoed or removed without reasons specified. 

The stress of this typo of school, however, clearly is con- 
sistent x>rith tho larger Government policy of separate develop- 
ment and forcing tho African population to accept the reality 
^-Qf. designated territ^^tas as homelands. Dr. Verwoerd spelled 
this nut clearly in 195^: 

My department's policy is that education should 
stand with both feet in the reserves and have its 
roots in the spirit and being of Bantu society. 
There Bantu education must be able to give itself 
complete expression and there it will be called upon 
t'^ perform its real service. The Bantu must be guided 
to serve his own community in all respects. There is 
n'^ place for him in the European community above the 
level of certain forms of labour . (Underlining added) . 
^fithin his own community, however, all doors are open.... 
In the Native territories where the services of educa- 
ted Bantu are very much needed, Bantu education can com- 
plete its full cj'^cle; the child being taken from the 
community into the school, developed to his fullest 
extent in accordance with his aptitudes and ability, 
and thereafter being returned to tho connunity to 
serve and enrich it. 

(African critics of both separate development and Bantu 
Education, armed with unassailable data on the economic situation 
the complete lack of resources and capital for economic develop- 
ment of tho "homelands" and the essentiality of African labor in 
the Europerji economy — rega.rrt this statenent as a classic illus- 
tration of tho hypocricy of Govermont policy) . 
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Schools of the second typo arc chiefly institutions for 
teacher training, vocational training, and higher education, 
v^hich either serve specific needs of the economy, or cannot be 
financed through African funds, or require especially close 
Governnent control. The three universities for Africans which 
have been built or acquired, since 195^^ fall into this category, 

■ Schools '^f the third type include the mission and church 
schools, which numbered more than k'jOOO in 195^^ which 
accounted for much of the post-prinary educa^tion for Africans, 
and an intorostin./? pattern of farm schools. The latter have 
typically been sponsored by large-scale Uhite farmers, upon whose 
lands scores or even hundreds of African families nay live and 
work, Uhite fo.rmers in isolated areas have found it profitable 
to provide lower prinary schooling on the farm (usually with 
African parents paying fees) , in order to stabilize the farm 
labor population and deter children from leaving; even young 
children can play a useful economic role on a large farm. 

In the Implementation of Bantu Education after 195^ the 
number of church sponsored schools rapidly declined, despite 
attempts by many church and liberal groups to maintain them. In 
1956 the Act was amended to give the Minister greater poi/ers, 
including unrestricted power to withhold registration from pri- 
vate schools without cause. Although, in 19 53-5^ ^ the Govern- 
ment had, in parliamentary and public debate, implied that church 
schools could continue, to operate, within government regulations, 
and receive some governnent financial assistance, Governnent 
bog.?ji to move in 1955 ^nd 1956 to eliminate them. By 1956 
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virtually no Govurnnont funds wore made available to church 
schools, and most schools that v;cre fullj'' supported by churches 
were eventually refus'^'^ "i.icensos to operate. By 196I the number 
of church schools hac >pped from more than ^,000 to less than 
700 (almost all Catholic), and in I962 the Government announced 
further restrictions. 3y I966 the number had dropped to ^72, 
despite a massive Catholic campaign to raise funds, and further 
■ ,1 ■ aJft»1 nkage was expectcdw^JtAlthoupch no figures were available, 
the author was informed by one South African educator that the 
number was less than ^00 in 1971) . 

An examination of the developments in the farm school area 
makes it clear that the Government has not been opposed so much 
to privately sponsored education as to education sponsored bj^ 
groups which do not accept the National policy of separate devcl 
^pment. To South African church except the Dutch Reformed 
accepts separate development as a long range policy. 

Farm schools soom to have been regardc)d benignly by Govern- 
ment for two reasons. First, Uhite farm.ors are presumed to be 
relativolv conservative and unlikely to disfavor Government 
racial policy. Second, more than a quarter of the African peopl 
live on or around European farms, which require cheap labor, and 
this soemc to bo a long-term need of the arrricultural sector of 
the oc^n-^ny. before 195^ there were few farm schools (estimates 
aorreo they numbered 1l 3 than 1,000, mostly consisting of Sub- 
stcandards A ojn,d 1, with occasional Standard I and II classes), 
but ^-ovommcnt bop;an to oncourage then as a positive policy be- 
tvrocn 195^ 1962. As a result the number rose from 1,^00 
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sch^'^ls onr-^llin/::^ li|'3,000 pupils in 1957 to 1,750 schools with 
172; 000 pupils in I960, nnd to 2,696 schools v^ith 239,600 pupils 
in 1967. 

Althou.Q:h the G-ovcrn.mont enoourar^^os and financially assists 
farn schools, most are small and nporato on modest budfrcts. 
^uildin^s arc simple, usually boin^ constructed by African women. 
Teachers receive Inw pay, and are often provided with housing and 
vegetable pints in lieu of higher salary. Farmers arc allowed 
(even oncnurao^od) to add an agricultural -vocational element to 
the curriculum by requiring children to perform farm work under 
toachcr-f armer supervision; in 1959 the hinister of Bantu Educa- 
tion nntcd appr^vinrly that this practice will create a sense of 
industriousncss and t.ach that "education does not rneaii that you 
must not w^^rk with your hKndsJ' 

Bantu Education: Enrollments and Curriculum 

It has been a stated aim of Bantu Education that. more child- 
ren should receive an appropriate level and quality of education, 
in the froneral effort to assist the African community to progress 
alonp: its own line of development. This has been touted by the 
National Partv as proving the humanitarian character of Bantu 
Education, and statistics have been carefully kept to demonstrate 
the pr'^f^rraTi' s success. 

^.mphasis has boon laid on primary education; the first four 
years have been deemca. of first priority, the second four years 
of slirrhtlv I'^wcr but still substantial privority. In I967 the 
Government revealed that it had more than doubled the number of 
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African children in school slnco 1955, frora 1,005, 77^ in 1955 
to 2,229,556 in 1967. As the following tabic indicates, the 
"bulk of this increase, in absolute numbers, was in primary school, 
ana. especially in the first four grades. Yet Interestingly 
enough the proportional increase was slightly greater for each 
succoorlinf>: higher level; the number of children in the first 
four grades was increased by a factor of 2.2, while that in 
T^orms I-III was increased by 2.4, and that in Farms IV-V by 2.8. 

Increases in School Enrollment. 1Q^'?-1Q67 

Sub A--Std.II 731,170 1,595,022 

Std III-VI 239,069 5^9,034 

Frm I-III 32,916 79,707 

Frm IV-V 2,067 5,793 

Totals 1,005,774 2,229,556 

In the process of expanding the niombor of children in 
school, the Govommcnt was able to reduce the cost of educating 
each child; the cost was approximately ::.;22.00 per child per year 
in 1955, and C>17,36 in I967. This was achieved in three ways, 
principally. First, many classes in the lower primary levels 
were double- scheduled, by having separate groups of children 
attend slightly shorter morning and afternoon sessions. Thus 
the same number of teachers x^as required to handle substantially 
more pupils. Second, salaries for teachers have boon held rela- 
tively static since 1954; White teachers have won several largo 
pay increases during the period, but Government argues that the 
African way of life requires much loss money, and has been gener- 
ally unwilling to give pay increases to iVfricans. Third, 
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Oovominont hns placed hiR;h priority on the training and employ- 
ment of African women as toaobnrR; in about 1950 the proportion 
of women African teachers was around 35%$ while in 19^7 it was 
rnus:hly SOfo. Orovormnent has set 75% its goal. Women are 
i^illinp: t^ work for somewhat lower salaries than men. (And cri- 
tics point out that men, being more physically mobile, arc there- 
fore freed to travel to the White areas to work on contracts and 
temporary j-^bs^ thus serving the interests of the European sec- 
tor of the economy.) 

Enrollments in \mi varsities and higher training courses 
have increased, especially since 1959. In that year the Govern- 
ment moved to make it virtually impossible for Africans to study 
in White universities, ar.d simultaneously took over Fort Rare and 
began building two new African university colleges. Consistently 
with the tenets of the separate development policy, these ghree 
African universities are operated by Government, led by White 
rectors and senior staff, and restricted to African students of 
certain ethnic groups. Xhosa students, and those of closely 
related groups, can study only at Fort Hare. Zulu and Swazi 
students must study at the University College of Zulul-^Jid. And 
the University of the l^'orth caters for students of Tswana, Sotho, 
and Venda origin. (Since one of the deep fears of the Nationalist 
Government is the possibility of Africaji nationalism united against 
White rule, it is clear that the ethnic university is designed 
to forestall unity movements by restricting contacts between 
intellectuals of differing ethnic origin.) 
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In curriculun the principles of soparato dcvGlopmont arc 
manifest. One of the most emphasized, and criticized innovations 
has "been the requirement that students study as long as practi- 
cable in their mother tongues, learning both English and Afri- 
kaans later as foreign languages. In most schools the Bantu 
mother tongue (even for some Africans whose mother tongue is 
En.QiiishJ) of each Bantu group is used through Sta:ndard VI, and 
the Gf'wx^rnment has made it Icear that Bantu languages will even- 
tually be used in secondary schools as books bocome available. 
Of all the features of Bantu Education, this has aroused greater 
reaction from the African community than any other. In 1956 the 
Federal Council of African Teachers' Associations issued a state- 
ment on the subject: 

The ^antu are a subject people in a multiracial and 
multilingual country, and they realize that many 
econonic avenues will be forever shut to them if they 
fail to master fluency and accuracy in the speaking 
and writing ^f the official languages. They realize 
also that even if the ideal of the present Government 
of serving their people in their own areas should over 
be a.ttainod in the near future, there would still bo 
.an urgent need for a masterly knowledge of the official 
lanoruages^ .. (Under compulsory mother tongue medium) 
the pupils would be cut off from the fundamental streams 
of Western culture vand civilization. . .The endeavour 
should rather be that of broad.ening horizons by stimu- 
lating contact and commimi cation, than a kraaling pvaro-- 
chialism induced by a bewildering babel of localized 
dialects and languages. 

/vn individual African educator of some prominence made the 

same points in an even broader framework: J. C, Hba.tha said that 

The African strives desperately for unity, and is 
strongly opposed to any tendency to division among 
his people. The multiplicity of African languages 
has always been regarded as an impediment to imity. 
In an effort to overcome this, the Africajn has accep- 
ted EnPTlish as the lingua franca of the sub-continent. 



ancl is ./^Ic^rl t-^ see the di sappocrancc of tribal 
barriers. ?o him, then, the rctribalization of 
tho schools and the oinphasis it lays on the 
different vernaculars is a rotrogressivo stop. 
A national awareness that is little appreciated 
by many has come over the African, and it is 
perhaps the greatest single reason for his ob- 
jection to vernacular tuition. He feels he has 
a ric^ht to decide his ovm destiny. To the stranger, 
national consciousness and opposition to mother- 
tongue instruction may seem incompatible; to the 
African, in his present circumstances, there is 
nothing contradictory in it. 

The Africo>n position was most succinctly summed up by bhe 
politically Sophisticated African National Congress (long banned 
and illcp;al in South Africa) in a 1959 statement to the United 
Nations. Bantu Sducation's mother-tongue requirement, said Con- 
prress, proves that "under the i^uise of developing African langu- 
ages, tho Government is discouraging the teaching and use of 
T^nrlish, so as to cut the African off from the world of culture 
and progress. " 

(As an interesting point of evidence, this writer had occa- 
sion, between I96I and I967, to administer the CESB Scholastic 
Aptitude Tost to more than 100 refugees from South Africa, resi- 
dent in Tanzania. About one half had finished school studying 
entirely in English, while the other half had studied for at 
least part of their scholastic career under the mother-tongue 
requirement. Tho results of the two groups on the SAT differed 
dramatically: the Verbal scores for tho former were nearly twice 
as high as those for the latter.) 

A second innovation in Bantu .Education was tho balajiclng of 
the curriculiM to provide for more vacationally useful subjects, 
especially agriculture and crafts, and to scale down the subjects 
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that were slanted toward university entrance and i-iould presumably 
make African students unhappy and ill-adapted in the African en- 
vironment. In the primary school this balancing process resulted 
in the introduction of "environmental studies," a combination of 
histcrv, rre^iTpaphy, and nature study that v/as concentrated on 
South Africa generally and on'^African ethnic areas specifically, 

Ir'^nically. and very sadly, this emphasis on local environ- 
ment, which in other situations might be refjarded as culturally 
sound, tends to present African culture and history with a dis- 
tinct European bias. The section of the syllabus which deals with 
African history before V/hite settlement, f^r example, is labeled 
"Turmoil am^ng the South African Bantu Tribes" — it is a favored 
myth amon.'^ »Thites that Africans were incessantly in conflict with 
each other before the "pax europeanica. " 

A third em.phasis in the Bantu curriculw- is on character 
building, especially in the area of vocational rruidance. Three 
PJlQvi.si^ns fr^m the vocational section of the social studies 
syllabus illustrate the White concept: 

1, Emphasis should be placed r^n the manner '^f 
settinr ab^ut obtainin^^ enpl'^jncient; correct be- 
haviour when employed; loyalty to the employer; 
the iraportr-nce of punctuality, neatness, strict 
honesty, courtesy, modest demeanoui s, etc. 

2, Stress should also be laid on the s^^cial rjid. 
economic value of obtainin/:; jobs near hom.c, 
rather than at distant places. Distent onplovmont 
involves heavy expenditure in travel and usually 
results in injudicious spending, whoroas cnployment 
near the homes benefits the family and tends to 
build up family solidarity and pride. 

3, Avenues of employment open to '-antu with 
Secondary School education and ways of setting 
about obtaining? such employment. 
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It roqulros little analyses of these provisions to see the 
Afrikaner's conception of the role and demeanor to which even 
well-educated Africans ought to aspire. The second provision 
reflects the insistence of the proponents of separate development 
that Africans should work and reside in their "homelands." This 
insistence ir:nores the widely publicized inadequacy of the African 
territories to support the population, the fact that their lack 
of industrial development offers little hope of jobs other than 
toachin^r, and the essentiality of African*- labor in the VJhite 
economy. This appa,rent contradiction is resolved by the fact 
that the separate development policy makes clear provision for 
la.r^o numbers of Africans working and livinp;, but on a temporary 
basis in law, around the White cities. 

Africans livin^^ in Uhite urba.n areas are not allowed to own 
land, and arc permitted residence in lar-^e suburban "locations" 
or townships only under ca.rofully prescribed and supervised con- 
diti-^ns: the chief condition is the holding of a job which the 
'government reco.'::nizes as boin^; useful to the economy « iil though 
there has boon an expansion of primary schools for African chil- 
^^ren in the urban areas, the number of secondary schools has de- 
clined. Africans who arc eligible for secondary educatioii are 
encourar<ed to return to their homelands, often as boarding stu- 
dents — oven if they and their parents were born outside the home- 
land and maintain no rea.l ties vrlth their ethnic kin. The insti- 
tutions of hiifrher education, with ar^mission on ethnic lines, are 
located in isolated, rural areas, for the twin purposes of famili- 
arizing Africans with their homeland environment ojid isolating 
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thom fr'^m the ri.i versions of urban social and politicv'^.l concerns. 
Additionally, critics note, the isolation of the hi^^^'her institu- 
ti'^ns makes it easier to control student behavior. 

One further characteristic of the Bantu schools is the 
installation of African advisory boards, replacin.c the earlier 
systorn of boards which had at least token African membership serv 
in^T with liberal and church Whites. The African boards arc com- 
posed of chiefs, territorial officials, and parents; the Govern- 
ment's stated aim is to use these boards to provide a more authen 
ticp.lly African flavor to school functioninp: vand to intugrato 
school \vith community. Yet Government has been slow to grant the 
boarda//\ny p'^wor other than advisory, especially at post-primary 
level. The boards for universities, in fact, arc still dual. 
All-White boards continue to rrivem, sharing; their power with 
all- Haite faculty senates, while Africaji boards and faculty sen- 
ates 'Vcjot separately nnd advise the former. 

The Maintenanoo of Government Control 

"^antu Education has been devised by White political leaders, 
accepted by the White electorate, and imposed on the African 
people r^espite clear reco^mltion (see Eiselen admission, page 15) 
that Africo.ns want stron^^^ly for their children to have the same 
educational opportunity as that provided for vjhite children. 
Govcrnmont has stated repeatedly and unequivocally that Bantu 
E^ucati^n is, in its view, the only means for training African 
chil'^ren t^ accept the inevitable division of South African into 
scoaratc racial spheres of life; any other system, it maintains, 
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Will loa^. to iiicroasinrr racial tension and ultimately to more 
misery for the African people. As a solace, Government stresses 
that separate education is a prelude to separate, development, 
which in turn will result in increased opportunity for Africans 
to behave and achieve in their own societies. 

The firmness of Government's position was reflected in the 
viGfor ^f the laws which have been passed to initiate and develop 
Bantu Education. The real test of Govemnent^s promise that it 
will pr^rcressively dele^cate power to Africans in their own areas 
has yet to come; while lep;islation allowing the Africanization of 
school boards, teaching staff, and ultimate control over African 
schools has been enacted, other lGq:islati on permits the indefinite 
continuation of Government supervision and control. It has now 
been 18 years since Bantu Education became law, and the reality 
of those Government controls is as evident now as in the first 
several years ^f firm implementation of the new system. It is 
essential to an under standing: of the possible future of African 
education to examine, briefly, the chief instruments of control 
which have been enacted and continue to exist in force. 

1. Ministerial Control 

The Bantu Evducation Act of 1953i together with Amendments in 
1956 and 1959, cirave the Minister of Bantu Education widu powers 
over all tjTos of schools for Africans: private as well as state 
run and state aided. He is empowered to delegate many of his 
responsibilities to the Secretary of Bantu Education (the chief 
civil servant), which means, in South African parlance, that the 
r-^inister need not report to Parliament on matters delegated down- 
ward. 
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Amcnc; the m^st significant powers which the Minister possesses 
are the discretionary power to register, refuse registration, or 
'^.e-rop:ister private schools; to withhold, from any school, or 
school system, funds which have been voted by Parliament; to veto 
nominations to all schr>ol boards; and to withhold appointments, 
payment of salary, or salary increases to individual teachers. 
(See below) 

In most of these powers the Minis ter is supreme; he need give 
no reason for exorcising them, and is not legally challengeable 
by either the courst or Parliament. Few Governments in the world 
permit a cabinet official such wide discretion. 

2 . ' Control ^f Territorial Authorities 

The policy of sopara^te development provides for a gradual 
dclep:ation of many kinds of responsibility from the South African 
Government to the several territorial assemblies or native auth- 
orities: Education is one of such responsibility. In a few cases, 
notably in the Transkei, local African authorities have been 
^rronted certain responsibilities for education, especially since 
1963, when the Transkei was prranted self-government. 

Where responsibility for education has been so delegated, 
however, the Minister and .the Department of Bantu Education (in 
conjuncti-^n with the Ministry of Bantu Affairs) have retained 
wide powers of review. The Department's Inspectorate of Schools 
continues to inspect schools, supervise examinations, evaluate 
teachers, and assess whether the syllabus is followed. 

Nagative reports may (and often do) result in the use of 
Ministerial powers: teacher ^s salaries may be withdrawn; students 
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may be oxpollc^.; •'^r uiir'.csiro.blo members of sch'^ol bocirds may bo 
'^.ismissod. And, since there are parallel controls by the Minister 
of Bantu Affairs over the app'^intment ^f chiefs, the nomination 
of members to the assemblies, the provision of funds and approval 
r^f budf::ets, and other areas outside education, the weight of the 
territorial authority tends to militate in favor of compliance 
with the provisions of Bantu Education. 

3. Teacher Certification. Appointments^ Pay 

Vfith few exceptions, the Ministry of Bantu Education controls 
the training; of African teachers, normally at the training; insti- 
tutions administered by the Depa.rtment. Only those teachers cer- 
tified by the Department may teach in African schools: There have 
been numerous cases where Black South Africans educated in neigh- 
borinp: country of Lesotho were refused cortificat-. .^n. Pay in- 
creases for African teachers are not automatic or across-the- 
board. Rather, the Minister must approve both the pay scales and 
also all actions on individual teachers. He may withhold the 
salary of any teacher, with no stated reason, and there..! s no 
appeal provided under South African law. Again there are cele- 
brated cases, in the past 10 years, where teachers (who may have 
made critical speeches, failed to comply with the Bantu syllabus, 
or attended political meotinps) have been placed in a no-pay sta- 
tus, and the courts have ruled that they have no povier of review 
in such cases, ".'hen such actions have occurred, the teacher is 
una.ble to teach in any other school in the Republic, and must 
therefore either leave the teaching profession or flee the country. 
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Stu.lont A^^jnissions rmd Expulsions 

The Kini stores control extends to student admissions, "bc- 

hr.vior, c?jid expulsions, although it is most often exorcised at 

the secondary school and hi/^her education level. Perhaps the 

most vivid illustration of the actuality and intent of this povjer 

is the bolnw-quotod selection from the regulations governing the 

University Collop:e of Port Hare: 

1:4 (i) Each application for admission must be accompanied 
by a testimonial of fr^nd. conduct by a minister of 
reli^^ion, ^^antu Affairs Commissioner or Tiagi strata 
of the district in which the applicant resides. 

II: 8 If in the opinion of the Minister, it is not in 

the interests of the institution to register a 
candidate who reports for roi^i strati on, ho may 
refuse to allow such a candidate to bo registered; 
even if such candidate complies with all the other 
conditions of ro/:^istration. 

Ill: 3 Resident students may not leave the College pre- 

cincts without permission from the Hostel Superin- 
tendent or a representative duly authorized by the 
Rector (who is, ^-^f course, appointed by the Minis- 
ter, iiuthor^s comment.) 

6 A student may not admit a visitor to a hostel with- 
out permission from the Hostel Superintendent. 

7 Any student organization or student activity is 
subject to prior approval of the Rector. 

8 Ho meetings may be held on the grounds of the 
College without permission from the Rector... 

10 No magazine, publication, or pamphlet for v/hich 
students are fully or prartly responsible may be 
circulated without permission of the Rector after 
consultation with the Advisory Senate (African) and 
the Senate (Vfhite) . 

11 To statement for the press may be given by or on 
behalf of the students without the Rector* s 
permission. 

20 =:To student or group of students, and no person or 

persons not imder jurisdiction of the University 
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Collcr.:o, mny bo upon the Collogo /2;rounris a.s 
visit-^rs, or visit any hostol or aiiy other 
builr'.inr: of the institution, without the per- 
mission of the Rector or his duly authorized 
representative, and then only on such conditions 
as may be determined. 

Conclusion and Interpretation 

The initial imposition of Pantu Education on a rol..^uant 
African population, together with the development and continu- 
ance ^f strinn;ent c-^ntrols by a nearly omnipotent liinister of 
Bantu Education, would seem to demonstrate beyond challenge that 
the S'^uth African Government regards the new system as vital to 
its straten:ic plan for racial control. \/hen Bantu Education is 
viewed as only one sector of a much wider system of planned de- 
velopment and rigorously centralized control of the African 
popple, it would seem t^ bo a lo/^ical instrument to assist in 
maintaining: White Power over the political process, the economy, 
and the patterns of residence of the country. While many oduca- 
ti'^nal theorists may question whether education can redirect the 
minds '•^f y^uth so effectively within a broader plan, it is clear 
that the South African G'^vernment is leaving nothing to chance; 
it assumes that controlled education is an essential instrument. 

':^he lonn;-rango question is whether the Government is sincere 
in its professed objective of gradually delegating to Africans 
somu measure '^f control over their c\m destinies » As has been 
noted in the first part of this paper, the intricate involvement 
of African labor in the Uhite economy, together with the hopeless 
inadequacy of the African homelands as bases of material and 
S'^cial development of the African people, would seem to belie 
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the Government's statements. ."^ completely dispassionate assess- 
ment of Government intentions in the area of education must grant 
that even the 18 years that have elapsed since Bantu Education was 
introduced is too little time to prove the sincerity or hypocracy 
of Government intentions. Yet the stringency and totality of 
Government control over teachers, students, budgets, school regis- 
tration, and boards, which has been maintained without diminu- 
tion, a^rgues that the Government is in no hurry to relinquish its 
firm grip on African education. 

This writer concludes that the Government will continue its 
control over Bantu Education indefinitely. However, it will con*- 
tinue t^ involve African territorial authorities and parents more 
directly to the extent that it feels this to be prudent and safe, 
so long as this involvement does not threaten the broader Govern- 
ment concern that young Africans be educated in such a way that 
they understand and apparently accept their subordinate position 
in South iifrica. The controls over students at Fort Kare indicate 
the deep concern felt by the Government thn.t African university 
students will become politicized unless they are tightly controlled 
It apparently believes, and h<"^pcs, that isolation from influences 
nf politicization will produce students whoso aspirations are 
vocati'^-nal, persona.l, and limited to roles within African society, 
accepting without question the inevitability of permanent exclu- 
sion from th ) areas of South African life reserved for IJhitus, 
This h-^pe may, in the short run, be justified; it is consistent 
with behaviorist principles of positive reinforcement of desired 
responses, and imnedia^te negative reinforcement of undesirod 



responses. In the lon.'rcr run, howovor, the many forces at work 
v/ithin and without African society will almost certainly prove 
more effective in rloterminin.'^ the loehavior of educatccl Africans* 
These forces are almost without exception antithetical to the 
Government's present definition of the African position within 
the broader South African society. 
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